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inspiration for English statesmanship at such a time.
It would have been idle to preach up a crusade
against the despotic Governments of Europe; and
what Canning recommended was always a task
which could be accomplished without extravagant
risk to the fortunes of the State whose foreign policy
was for the time in his keeping. Then, again, we
have to take into consideration that there were two
forces arrayed against each other at that epoch
in Europe with neither of which Canning could
thoroughly sympathise. There was despotism on the
one side, and what has been called " the revolution " on
the other. Stuart Mill, at a time very near to our
own, objected strongly to such a vague phraseology
as that which was in the habit of talking of " the
revolution " as some definite movement. No doubt
it would be much better in all writing and speaking
to avoid vague and grandiose phraseology, and to
define clearly in our expressions the precise idea
which we mean to convey. Still, when people in
Canning's day, and in a much later day, talked of the
revolution, there can be no doubt that the phrase
carried with it a certain meaning intelligible enough,
although not capable of scientific or political defini-
tion. When men in Canning's day spoke of the
revolution, they meant, and were well understood to
mean, the movement against despotism, and, indeed,
against all monarchy, the movement which had been
engendered by despotism itself, and which threatened
at one time the foundations of all monarchy. This
is, in fact, the revolution which is hymned in the
impassioned verses of the " Marseillaise." With that